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AN  INFORMAL  VISIT  PAID  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  OFFICERS'  CLUB  BY  THE 
KING  AND  QUEEN. 

H.M.  King  George  and  II. M.  Queen  Mary  with 
Mr.  Harry  Brittain,  Dr.  Page  and  Admiral  Sims,  in 
the  billiard  room. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  AMERICAN* 
OFFICERS'  CLUB. 


The  Duke  of  Connaught,  seen  at  the  front  of  the  balcony 
on  the  lefty  is  speaking.  At  the  extreme  right  is 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  behind  him  on  the  left  is  Dr.  Page. 
Mr.  Harry  B  n't  fain  is  standing  in  the  centre  with 
Admiral  Sims  just  behind  him.  Other  interesting  per- 
sonalities are  Lord  Brytt,  Sir  William  Robert  ton  and 
General  Bliss. 


The  Top  of  the  Grand  Staircase. 
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THE 

American  Officers' 
in  London 

By  EDWARD  PRICE  BELL,  M.A. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  October  23,  1917,  at  9,  Chesterfield 
Gardens,  Mayfair —  the  magnificent  house  of  Lord 
Leconfield — King  George  and  Queen  Mary,  by  a 
personal  visit  evinced  their  interest  in  a  great  Anglo- 
American  experiment.  This  experiment  is  called  the 
American  Officers'  Club,  and  the  manner  of  its  em- 
bodiment is  worthy  of  its  ideal.  Back  of  it  are  one  of  the  most  famous 
political  and  social  organisations  in  the  world — the  Pilgrims — and 
perhaps  the  most  active  living  champion  of  fraternal  Anglo-American 
relations,  Mr.  Harry  Brittain.  After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  Club, 
where  the  Union  Jack  and  "  Old  Glory"  blend  their  beauty  and  their 
significance,  the  King  and  Queen  expressed  cordial  approval  of  all  they 
had  seen,  and  heartily  endorsed  the  object  of  the  enterprise. 

FROM  its  inception  Mr.  Brittain's  brain  has  been  behind  the 
Pilgrims,  and  his  ability,  adroitness  and  vigour  have  been  its  soul 
throughout  fifteen  years  of  splendid  work.  Lord  Roberts  believed 
in  the  Pilgrims,  was  its  first  President,  and  for  long  gave  distinction  to 
its  historic  meetings.  The  late  Hon.  Joseph  Choate  believed  in  the 
Pilgrims,  was  one  of  its  first  members,  and  gave  it  his  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  Of  what  these  two  personalities  are 
emblematic  no  one  need  be  assured. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Club  one  may  get  an  idea  from  the  fact 
that  the  Vaterland,  erstwhile  arduous  organ  of  Kultur  in  New  York, 
termed  it  a  "nefarious  combination  "  that  "must  be  broken  up."  The 
Pilgrims  has  not  been  broken  up— is  farther  than  ever  before  in  its  life 
from  being  broken  up— for  the  Pilgrims  of  America,  under  Mr.  George 
T.  Wilson,  has  wrought  as  splendidly  in  New  York  as  has  the  British 
branch  in  London— but  the  Vaterland,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  passed 
out  of  business  some  time  ago.    What  the  Pilgrims  set  itself  to  be  on 
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cither  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  what  to  a  remarkable  extent  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  being,  was  a  sort  of  educational  English-speaking  microcosm — 
a  British-American  world,  where,  through  gifted,  convinced,  and  influential 
representatives,  two  kindred  peoples  might  draw  nearer  to  each  other  in 
understanding,  and,  consequently,  in  sympathy. 

Kultur  appraised  the  Pilgrims  with  no  indifferent  faculty.  From 
the  German  standpoint,  it  was,  indeed,  a  "  nefarious  combination  "  that 
"must  be  broken  up."  It  was,  and  is,  the  greatest  of  those  organised  ac- 
tivities that,  powerfully  co-operating  with  events,  slowly  but  surely  swung 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  across  the  path  of  Prussian  intrigue,  arrogance, 
feeble  humbug,  and  ghastly  crime.  General  "Joe"  Wheeler,  American 
cavalry  leader,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Brittain  in  the  hours  when 
the  Pilgrims  was  coming  to  birth,  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  business 
they  were  about. 

"  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  day/'  said  the  old  soldier,  "  but  I  be- 
lieve you  will,  Brittain,  when  the  combined  forces  of  our  lands  will 
march  together  for  the  freedom  of  the  world." 

This  thrilling  bit  of  clairvoyance  we  now  see  in  process  of  taking 
tangible  forms,  and  the  day  is  not  distant,  I  suspect,  when  the  whole  of 
it  will  be  concrete,  and  the  supreme  moment  of  a  great  race's  history  will 
be  at  hand.  To  me  it  is  a  reflection  carrying  the  deepest  solace  that 
what  the  Pilgrims  stand  for  essentially — a  free,  progressive  and  honour- 
loving  civilisation — is  the  very  thing  that  practically  the  whole  non- 
Germanic  world  is  now  praying  for,  if  not  fighting  for.  We  peoples  of 
Britain  and  America  certainly  may  count  it  a  high  privilege  to  have  a 
share,  larger  or  smaller,  in  the  common  glory  of  Belgium,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  Japan,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  nations  in  this  conclusive  crisis  of  liberty. 

The  work  of  the  Pilgrims  is  not  finished — and,  happily,  neither  is 
Mr.  Harry  Brittain  !  Out  of  the  British  Pilgrims  grew  the  American 
Officers'  Club.  Both  have  the  honour  of  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  both  have  the  benefit  of  the  ideas  and  the  indefatigable 
devotion,  as  chairman,  of  the  father  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  looks  a  great 
combination — doubtless,  from  the  Prussian  angle,  a  "nefarious  combina- 
tion "  that  "  must  be  broken  up  !"  It  lies  upon  Britons  and  Americans, 
in  my  view,  to  see  that  such  things  shall  not  be  broken  up,  and  that  the 
aspirations  they  symbolize  shall  go  on  to  an  ever-fuller  realisation.  If  we 
cannot  do  this  now,  after  all  that  has  been  done  when  the  way  was  long 
—and  not  overbright — it  strikes  me  we  are  unworthy  of  our  heritage. 
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Lord  Leconfield,  the  Office  of  Works,  one  of  the  great  shipping 
lines,  and  doubtless  other  important  aids  have  made  the  American 
Officers'  Club  possible.  It  is  the  last  word  in  beauty  and  comfort.  I 
should  call  it  incomparably  the  best  speech  any  Pilgrim  ever  delivered. 
Who  can  doubt  its  value  ?  Our  military  and  naval  officers  come  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States.  One  safely  may  say,  1  think, 
that  they  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  that  no  men  in  the 
world  have  a  more  instinctive  or  heartier  appreciation  of  kindness. 
They  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  American  Officers'  Club  and  all 
the  intimate  hospitality  to  which  it  is  to  be  an  open  door.  They  will 
know  how  to  do  this,  and  how  to  tell  those  at  home  about  it  ;  and  no 
one  needs  reminding  how  thankful  any  country  must  be  for  graciousness 
shown  to  those  who  offer  their  lives  in  its  service. 

How  beautiful  is  Lord  Leconfield's  house  the  illustrations  tell 
better  than  can  words.  It  is  a  noble  mansion  in  a  part  of  London  linked 
with  great  political  and  social  personages  and  memories.  Its  many 
valuable  pictures,  including  some  fine  Vandycks,  have  been  left  upon  the 
walls.  Practically  every  feature  of  the  most  modern  American  Club — ■ 
not  omitting  the  American  bar — is  supplied  in  this  ancient  centre  of 
fashionable  London.  No  fees,  no  dues,  no  obligations,  and  automatic 
membership  attaching  to  the  sole  fact  of  being  an  officer  of  the  American 
Army  or  Navy — these  are  the  attestations  the  American  Officers  receive 
of  British  hospitality  and  good-will. 

Mr.  Clarence  Dill,  chairman  of  the  unofficial  party  of  ten 
American  Congressmen,  who  recently  visited  London,  having  referred 
to  various  things  that  the  party  would  take  back  to  America  from  its 
visit  to  Britain,  added  : — 

"  Another  thing  we  shall  take  is  a  record  of  the  innumerable 
evidences  we  have  seen  of  the  eagerness  of  the  British  people  to  live 
in  harmonious  political  and  social  fellowship  with  their  American 
kindred.  In  testimony  of  this  feeling  we  have  not  only  beautiful 
words  and  beautiful  acts,  but  established  institutions.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  them — could  not  do  so.  But  I  will  refer  to 
one — the  American  Officers'  Club,  child  of  the  British  Pilgrims. 
It  is  a  magnificent  Club,  and  its  atmosphere  is  charged  with  friend- 
liness to  America.  We  have  been  there,  have  inspected  the 
splendid  rooms,  observed  the  excellence  of  all  the  features  of  the 
place,  and  sampled  its  hospitality.  It  will  make  a  deep  and  pro- 
pitious impression  upon  our  officers  in  this  huge  city,  and  its  reflex 


will  reach  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  United  States.    Our  acquaint- 
ance with  its  chairman,  Mr.  Harry   Brittain,  who  is  known  in 
America  almost  as  well  as  here,  leaves  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  the  management  of  the  Club  is  in  the  proper  hands." 
When    the   Club  was  opened  formally  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  20,  19 17,  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  President,  officers 
from  every  regiment  of  the  Guards — Horse  and  Foot— were  present,  and 
also  from  each  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions.    Ambassador  Walter  Hines 
Page  attended  the  opening,  and  found  himself  in  the  company  of  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Sir  William  Robertson,  chief 
of  the  British  General  Staff ;  Lord  Bryce,  a  former  Pilgrim  President, 
and  other  famous  British  public  men.    The  Duke  of  Connaught  in  a 
happy  speech,  explained  the  motives  underlying  the  Club,  and  Dr.  Page 
testified  to  the  heartiness  of  American  official  and  unofficial  appreciation. 

Never  before  has  such  a  gateway  been  provided  for  the  passage  of 
representative  Americans  into  the  heart  of  the  homelife  of  Britain.  To 
manage  this  there  is  a  Ladies'  Committee,  in  the  most  experienced  and 
competent  hands.  There  are  informal  Club  Dinners  every  Thursday,  at 
which  a  short  address  is  given  by  some  well-known  public  man,  and 
these  are  proving  a  most  brilliant  and  gratifying  success.  They  bring 
Britons  and  Americans  into  a  more  enlightened  relationship — "mix" 
them  more  effectually — than  has  been  done  by  any  other  plan  ever 
devised.  Members  of  the  Club  are  members  of  twenty  golf  clubs,  have 
access  to  innumerable  tennis  clubs,  and  share  in  those  delightful  and 
unique  features  of  British  hospitality — week-end  parties  at  country  homes. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Brittain  in  the  management  of  the  Club,  are 
old  and  tried  friends  of  his — Colonel  Millard  Hunsiker,  Treasurer  ;  Mr. 
Herbert  Windeler,  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Taylor,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Welsh  Lee,  an  exceedingly  enthusiastic 
and  capable  lady,  long  an  invaluable  aid  to  Mr.  Brittain  in  the  work  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Business  Secretary.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  is 
taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Club,  and  vitally 
contributing  to  that  success. 

All  hail  to  this  generously-conceived  and  soundly-motived  ex- 
periment !  All  hail  to  its  splendid  forerunner,  the  Pilgrims,  breeder  of 
sane  ideas,  and  amicable  sentiments,  and  a  purer  atmosphere  among  the 
people  of  English  speech  !  All  hail,  indeed,  to  individuals,  societies, 
clubs,  wherever  they  labour,  and  whatever  their  flag,  that  seek  to 
mitigate  the  ignorance  and  the  bitterness  of  the  world  ! 
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'*  Practically  every  feature  of  the  most  modem  American 
Club  is  supplied  in  this  ancient  centre  of  fashionable 
London"    The  American  newspaper  room. 


" //  is  the  last  word  in  beauty  and  eomjort.  I  should 
call  it  incomparably  the  best  speech  any  Pilgrim  ever 
delivered.**    Another  view  of  the  Grand  Staircase* 
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Unfurled  in  Freedom's  cause  :  a  British  Guardsman 
and  an  American  marine  raising  the  Royal  Standard  at 
the  side  of  "  Old  Glory  "  upon  the  entrance  of  the  King 
and  Queen. 
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